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STATUS OF PARENTS OF CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 


Alan Keith-Lucas 


Associate Professor 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


THE status of a parent while his child is in foster- 
care has always seemed to me a peculiarly vague and 
unsatisfactory one. Particularly has this been true 
when the child has been removed from his home by 
order of the court. There is vagueness about the 
exact powers of the agency and the parent during the 
placement. The agency wants to do something and 
finds that neither it nor the court is quite sure who 
has the specific power or maybe the court rules in a 
way quite out of keeping with social work concepts or 
needs. Sometimes it is the agency, sometimes the 
parent, and sometimes the court itself which seems 
to have the specific power. Sometimes indeed, the 
foster parent is held to have acquired rights. Un- 
satisfactory as this is, and sometimes catastrophic, 
most agencies pick their way through this confused 
legal situation with only occasional disaster. But 
most are faced further with the very practical prob- 
lem of how one works with parents who no longer 
have their children with them. It is here that the 
status of the parent seems so unsatisfactory. It 
would seem to be desirable for them to participate in 
plans for their children but how can one help them 
to do this when all that they retain are a few residual 
rights which so often seem to them unimportant con- 
cessions granted by the agency who actually holds all 
the rights that matter? It may seem desirable to 
strengthen the home with the goal of eventually re- 
turning the child—but how does one strengthen a 
home which is not a home in this sense at all because 
there is no child in it? Some of us, of course, do not 
want to do either of these things. It has taken ar- 
ticles such as Inez Baker’s “Uphold Rights of Parents 
and Child’! to remind us that parents of a child 
removed by court still have rights that we should 
respect. No doubt some of this has been due to 
tendencies in the field and in individual workers to- 
ward the overprotection of children and the taking 
over of a parental role, but undoubtedly many of us 
who genuinely wanted to respect and work with 
parents have been discouraged or even blinded by 
the assumption that when a court intervened in a 
case of neglect what it did was to give us complete 
parental right. The language of the law was plain. 
The child became the “‘ward of the state” and then 





1 The Child. August 1948, 
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What is the parent’s status during court-enforced place- 
ment of his child? This timely article offers a re-thinking 
of this problem. 


was “‘committed” to us. The very words expressed 
totality and made it clear that the object of them was 
the child, complete and entire. Out of this totality 
caseworkers reserve for the parent a few rights, dimly 
conscious that this commitment could not be all 
that it said it was, but at the same time sometimes 
wondering if the court (if it knew) would approve 
of our being so softhearted. Did it not entrust us with 
the child—and had we a right to let the neglectful 
parent have as much say-so as we did? 


Defining Parental Power 


It seems to me time to re-think this concept in both 
social and legal terms. There are in fact both legally 
and socially three parental powers which are exer- 
cised by the natural parents in any normal situation. 
Two can be described and given names with very 
little if any modification of existing legal concepts. 
The first of these powers is that of legal custody— 
the right and the duty of the parent to provide for 
the child’s daily needs, to feed him, clothe him, put 
him to bed, send him to school and attend to the 
daily development of his mental, moral and physical 
growth. This involves, as do all such powers, two 
complementary aspects: rights and duties attached 
to them. That is why it cannot be acquired by mere 
physical possession. Custody merely as a right is a 
legal anomaly, although it is sometimes erroneously 
held to exist. For this reason the adjective “‘legal’”’ is 
added here. Legal custody belongs to the natural 
parents or to someone in whom it has been legally 
vested. 

The second parental power is guardianship of the 
person.” This involves the right and duty to represent 
the child at law, to supervise his general upbringing, 
to consent to his marriage, to his enlistment in the 
armed forces, or to surgical care. It is essentially a 
long-range family responsibility, distinct from legal 
custody, as we can see in the few cases where a non- 
parental guardian is appointed. The third, for which 
at present, no exact term exists, are those residual 
rights and duties which remain with the parent until 
he dies or his rights are irrevocably terminated, which 


2 Guardianship of the estate is a legally created office which does 
not naturally exist in the parent in the sense that guardianship 
of the person can be held to exist. 
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should, it seems reasonable to insist, be done only in 
anticipation of their re-creation in new parents 
through adoption. They include the right to assent to 
adoption, to determine religious affiliation, and the 
duty of support. 

These three powers are not often distinguished in 
practice because the natural parent exercises all 
three. Nevertheless they can be differentiated, and 
it is logical to state that it is both the legal and the 
moral right of every child to have each of these 
exercised in his behalf by someone, although not 
necessarily by one and the same person. 


Parent Retains Certain Rights and Duties 


Now let us see what happens when a child is 
brought to court on a petition of neglect. If this is 
sustained and the court looks to placement, what 
does it do with respect to these powers? The only 
logical answer is that it transfers the rights and duties 
of legal custody from the parent to the agency. It is 
the legal custody—the daily care of the child—which 
is an issue before the court. Guardianship is not 
transferred. The court has no occasion to do so. It 
has no knowledge of how the parent would act as a 
guardian to his child once legal custody is removed. 
Many a parent may find living with his child un- 
endurable or beyond his capacity and yet feel and be 
very different toward him when he no longer has to 
be a legal custodian as well. The parent, then, re- 
mains both the guardian of the person (and, if there is 
one, of the estate) and the possessor of residual 
rights and duties. He therefore has a definite status. 
He has both rights and duties, and the casework im- 
plications of the latter are important. They put visit- 
ing, for instance, on an entirely different plane from 
what it would be if the whole child were “‘com- 
mitted.” This is no longer a privilege to which the 
parent may be entitled provided he behaves. He has 
both a right and a duty to visit his child in the process 
of exercising his guardianship. We do not need any 
longer to feel obliged to encourage parents to visit be- 
cause such visits are, in our opinion, good for the 
child. We can help the parent face his duty to be a 
working guardian to his child or to relinquish his 
position. The parent has, in fact, both a defined 
status and something still at stake. Placement is not 
and cannot be a total business, nor is rehabilitation 
simply a matter of trying somehow to regain what is 
lost. There is something definite in the here and now 
to work on. How good a guardian does the parent 
want to be? This is not work toward some imagined 
goal of a family reunited which the parent may or 
may not desire. He may shrink from this at present 
although in"the end he may look toward it. It is the 
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testing out of a present situation, and an eventual 
decision to stay with this, to go on to a wider respon. 
sibility by regaining legal custody, or to give up this 
present status as well as what has gone before. It 
seems to me that if the concept is made use of in. 
telligently and with belief in both the rights and the 
duties of parenthood—and that includes clear under. 
standing of the rights and the duties involved—there 
should be far fewer parents who simply disappear 
during the placement process. Experience shows that 
many parents have actually given up in the place. 
ment situation because they cannot stand the hope. 
lessness of their position, because they sense that the 
rights they have are in fact little more than conces- 
sions, or because they are being asked to be good 
parents by an agency about whom they feel angry 
and bitter. Duty and status might make the dif. 
ference. The status of guardian is a proud one. It may 
not involve full parenthood, but it is by no means 
dependent on that of the custodian. It is the guard- 
ian, for instance, who may turn to the court to 
challenge, in the child’s interest, the agency’s treat- 
ment of the child. It is to him and not to the court 
that the agency bears responsibility. The child is 
not the ward of the state. His custody has been re- 
assigned —which is a serious business—but in a very 
real sense the parent has still a social and a legal 
stake in his life. 

At the same time the very fact that the parent has 
duties still, that there are standards by which his 
exercise of guardianship can be judged and even re- 
moved from him, should present him with a clearer 
decision as to how much of a parent he really wants 
to be. Also it would seem then, that if this concept is 
used wisely, fewer parents would hang on to a minimal 
role in their children’s lives which benefits neither 
them nor him. Not only can the agency challenge the 
parent’s performance of the guardianship, but more 
parents may be able to face a second step in giving 
up powers over their children. If there are standards 
for parents of children in foster care is it not logical to 
assume that there will be fewer who are content with 
a substandard performance? Certainly anything that 
would help however modestly to resolve the dilemma 


of long-time foster care is at least worth thinking 
about. 


Agency-Court Relations May be Improved 


A third, and no less important concomitant of the 
acceptance of guardianship as remaining in the parent 
whose child is in foster care would seem to be im- 
proved relations between the court and the agency. 
Under a concept of state wardship the court becomes 
responsible for the whole life of the child. It feels it- 
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self responsible then for supervising, however in- 
directly, the agency to whom it delegates the child’s 
care. But if the function of the court is (as I believe 
it should be, and as follows from the concept of 
divisible parental powers) to re-assign but not to 
hold these powers itself, then no such relationship 
exists. The court may still be appealed to by either 
parent or agency if they cannot agree on what the 
child’s best interests are. Abuses of executive power 
may still be curbed but also executive discretion 
freely permitted within predetermined legal limits 
without a feeling that the court is somehow evading 
its own responsibilities. What this might mean for 
better working relations and greater clarity it is not 
too hard to envisage. I believe that it would be 
welcomed by all but the most paternalistic courts 
and timorous agencies. 


Child Needs Consistent Guardianship 


A corollary to this theory would be the need to ap- 
point a guardian from within the family group (or, 
failing that, a godparent, friend, or community 
figure) should the own parents die or guardianship be 
removed from them. This would provide the child 
with some consistent relationship outside the agency 
matrix. It would help to keep alive the feeling of 
family or community to which in the end the child 
might return. It would also provide someone to 
whom the agency would continue to feel responsible 
and take into their consultations where major issues 
were concerned. Such a guardian would never be 
appointed from within the agency’s structure. Foster 


parents would undertake it only if thereby they 
would assume both guardianship of the person and 
legal custody of the child—in other words, become to 
all intents and purposes the parents of the child, 
short of adoption and the exercising of residual par- 
ental rights and duties. At such a point agency super- 
vision would cease. An amendment to public assist- 
ance provisions might make legally appointed guard- 
ians eligible under the same conditions as natural or 
adoptive parents. 

It is not suggested, of course, that such legal defini- 
tion would automatically result in the advantages 
of which it is potentially possible. The spirit as well 
as the letter of such a plan would have to be accepted. 
Those who consciously or unconsciously wish to deny 
to parents continuing status with their children 
could find at least indirect means of denying this. 
The parent’s status as guardian would generally 
need casework help to become fully effective. It 
would, for most parents, be an uncharted sea. Never- 
theless such definition could not but help avoid mis- 
takes arising from vagueness, give greater status to 
parenthood, clarify the roles of court and agency and 
provide a firmer structure for work with parents 
whose children have been placed but who are not lost 
to them. Its implications are far from having been 
fully explored, and certainly have not been tried in 
practice in any formal way, although some agencies’ 
practice approaches them informally. I offer them 
here not as any detailed legalistic scheme but as 
suggestive of what kind of definition might be helpful 
in the field. 


ADOPTIVE FAMILIES FOR “UNADOPTABLE” CHILDREN 


Ruth Taft 


Director of Adoption Department 
Children’s Services of Connecticut 


Hartford, Connecticut 


SomE of you may have attended the Adoption 
Workship in New York in May 1951 and may even 
have been in the study group lead by Callman 
Rawley. If so, I am sure you will remember the 
furor he created by challenging one of our basic con- 
cepts, namely that of matching adopting parents and 
children. Mr. Rawley asked why likeness should be 
taken into consideration in placing children for 
adoption. Needless to say, he got the expected an- 
swers: that a child wants to be like his parents, that 
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This article discusses a matter of universal concern— 
the problem of selecting and developing adoptive families 
for children with special problems who would otherwise 
be denied adoption. 


parents can more easily identify with a child who 
resembles them, and that the fact of adoption should 
not be accentuated by placing a child with parents 
who are different from him. These are but a few of the 
answers based on sound practice which were given 
with great feeling, but Mr. Rawley persisted, asking 
if this need for likeness is really a need of the family 
and the child or the need of the adoption worker. I 
do not intend to go further into this discussion, but 
the tremendous amount of hostility that was aroused 
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was indicative of our fear of even considering that 
perhaps there are children and families who can ac- 
cept a great deal in the way of difference. Also 
that perhaps, we, as adoption workers, might be able 
to help prospective adopting parents further develop 
their own capacities for the acceptance of difference. 
Here I am not talking about the little differences 
like the color of eyes or hair or nationality, but big 
differences like the child whose natural parents are 
patients in a mental hospital and the child who is 
part white and part Negro. My use of the word 
“difference” in this connection may surprise you 
since children like these are usually referred to as 
children with “problems in their background.” It is 
here I think we have been caught for the word 
“problem” connotes something to be worked out and 
the child becomes a problem to be placed rather than 
a child. Some of these problems cannot be worked 
out. We do not know the solutions, so is it not better 
to concentrate on prospective adoptive families, to 
develop skills in evaluating their strengths rather 
than getting caught in our fears that John, the son 
of mentally ill parents might some day become 
mentally ill, or on the one chance in who knows how 
many that Rob a child by mixed marriage, might 
some day father a child with Negroid features? 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Fairweather, in a paper* 
discussing the placement of babies under three 
months for adoption said: 


“Let us concentrate less on our fears of unknown factors in a 
child and try harder to develop greater ability to know our adop- 
tive applicants and to realize what they can offer as healthy, 
nutritive soil in which a new life can develop. 

“Normal, well-adjusted adults, given the opportunity, can 
weigh the risks of reasonable unknowns, arrive at a decision, and 
find a healthy way to adjust to the results of their decision.” 


Does this not apply just as much to the children 
ordinarily denied adoption? Have we given our ap- 
plicants the opportunity to weigh the risks for them- 
selves or have we labeled a child unadoptable because 
of our own fears. Also, if we are completely honest, a 
child is usually denied adoption, not because adoption 
is a poor plan for him, but because the adoptive 
parents may get hurt. It is true, there are some chil- 
dren for whom we cannot find homes, but let us 
admit that. Should we leave the child to carry the 
burden of being “‘unadoptable.” 


Placing the ‘“Unadoptables” 


I should like to tell you about our experience in 
selecting homes for two such “‘unadoptables,” John 
and Rob. John was ten months old when he was re- 


* Child Welfare—March 1952. 
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ferred for adoption placement. His parents were 
both patients in a mental hospital. He was an at. 
tractive, alert, lovable baby, but was tense and 
suffered from eczema that appeared to be of emo. 
tional origin. The foster mother loved the baby, but 
was afraid no one would want to adopt him. The 
pediatrician was horrified that the agency would even 
consider him for adoption because of his parentage, 
the psychologist feared that the child already was 
showing signs of emotional disturbance at ten months, 

John’s history was given to three of the leading 
child psychiatrists in the country. One said, “It 
would be my own impression that such a combina- 
tion of factors would weigh heavily for the possibility 
of this child becoming schizophrenic and I would 
certainly question the advisability of adoption ex- 
cept after a long period of observation preferably in 
the adoptive home and with the full knowledge of the 
adoptive parents.” 

The second opinion was: “It would appear that the 
family background is quite heavily loaded with 
psychopathy, but in spite of this I believe that it is 
reasonable to assume that under proper foster home 
care the patient would be expected to develop and 
progress normally. It is assumed that there is no 
organic brain disease and that his Intelligence 
Quotient is at least within the normal range. It is my 
impression that under these circumstances adopting 
parents would not be taking any undue risk. The 
problem in psychiatry often entails a question as to 
whether environment or constitutional factors play 
the major role in the development of the personality 
structure, but my own feeling is that the character 
of the emotional relationship to parents or to foster 
parents is the main keystone to the personality 
development of any individual.” 

The third specialist consulted was inclined to agree 
with the second opinion and said that the influence 
of hereditary factors in the development of mental 
illness is largely unknown and that even research on 
this specific subject may not be able to take into ac- 
count the contributing factors which are environ- 
mental and not hereditary. 

We did not know what the signs of disturbance in 
John meant. Inheritance? Maybe, but the child was 
growing up amid the fears of the foster mother, the 
disapproval of the pediatrician, and the question of 
the psychologist—not a healthy, relaxed atmosphere 
in which a child could develop. In the adoption de- 
partment there was confusion and fear, too, until we 
gave up trying to figure out all the things that might 
happen and concentrated on what John needed in 
the way of a family. 

In the first place, we felt he needed acceptance— 
acceptance without fear. We wanted him to have a 
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family where there were other children so that all 
the hopes and expectation of the family would not 
center on him. We wanted easy, relaxed parents with 
conviction about adoption and confidence in their 
own ability to provide a good and satisfying life for 
a child. There were other factors that went into our 
thinking, too. John was a bright child and should be 
placed with parents who could offer him advantages. 
We felt also that more sophisticated people would 
not be as threatened by the mental illness in John’s 
background. 

When we knew what we were looking for, we found 
we already had such a family. I am sorry there is not 
space to give details about the Allens, but they met 
the above requirements even to having adopted 
two children from the agency. We told the Allens 
about John and gave them all the information we had 
including the reports from the three psychiatrists. 
They were not overwhelmed. The fact that John’s 
mother had become ill following marriage indicated 
to them that she was psychologically not ready for 
marriage. They mentioned friends and a relative who 
had had breakdowns following pressures or experi- 
ences for which they were unprepared. They felt 
that John, given a happy and secure growing up 
period, had every chance of developing into a well- 
adjusted, emotionally strong person. 

However, whether he does or not, should he have 
been denied adoption? Should the Allens have been 
denied the opportunity to weigh the risks for them- 
selves? For those of you who are worried, the eczema 
and tenseness have disappeared. The following is a 
quotation from another psychological given when 
John was twenty months old and after he had been 
in his adoptive home ten months: 

“His general maturity level is close to twenty-four 
months and development is considered fully normal 
and shows signs of high average ability at this time. 
All the indications are that personality development 
and his present emotional status is good and favor- 
able. This is considered a remarkable behavior pic- 
ture in view of the history, and certainly this child 
should be treated in the future on his own very fine 
merits rather than to receive any coloring from his 
background. He is entirely accepted by his excellent 
adopted parents.” 

Finding a home for Rob was a different matter as 
we did not have one on hand, and it meant develop- 
ing one that could meet his needs and accept him 
with his difference. Rob was fifteen months old. His 
mother was white and his father a light-complexioned 
Negro. Both parents were unusually intelligent and 
Rob was a child with great depth, sensitivity and 
strength. In appearance, Rob was a white child and 
the physical anthropologist who examined him sup- 
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ported our conviction that he should be placed as a 
white child. He gave the following statement: 

“My examination of Rob leads me to the conclu- 
sion that whatever Negro ancestry he may have is 
very slight in its genetic effect. He might readily pass 
as a white child since at this stage of development he 
reveals no obvious Negroid traits. In my opinion he 
is not likely to become Negroid as he grows older and 
I would anticipate that any children he might have 
in the future, assuming he married a white woman, 
would not be any less white in appearance than he.” 


Preparing the Parents for the Adoption 


At this time there was a home in study which 
seemed completely right for this little boy. The 
Potters were sophisticated, intelligent people, had 
many cultural interests, and had unusual sensitivity 
along with a delightful sense of humor. However, 
like most adopting applicants, they had been at 
different points in terms of readiness for adoption and 
the study had been moving slowly as the Potters, 
Mr. Potter in particular, worked through some of 
their feeling about inability to have their own chil- 
dren and fear of adoption. Mrs. Potter, at the time 
of application, had accepted the fact she could not 
have children but Mr. Potter was still clinging to a 
vague hope that such might be possible in spite of 
the discouraging medical report. Mr. Potter ap- 
proached adoption in a very business-like way. On 
their first two trips to the office, he brought a folder 
containing correspondence with several agencies, 
medical reports, and life insurance policies. His 
questions were carefully thought out and his whole 
attitude was rational and scholarly. Mrs. Potter was 
well aware that her husband had to work this out in 
his own way and at no time did she push him or be- 
come annoyed even though she was completely ready 
for adoption. It soon became apparent both from 
what Mr. Potter told me about himself and the way 
in which he approached adoption, that he was a 
person who moved slowly and thoughtfully, but once 
his mind was made up, his conviction was unshak- 
able. His own illustrations of this related to the fact 
that he had not settled on a job until he was 24 and 
had not married until he was 29. There was no ques- 
tion but that Mr. Potter needed help in arriving 
at the same kind of conviction about adoption and 
together we worked on his questions as he brought 
them in. His honesty was most appealing as he dared 
to risk rejection in order to clarify a point for himself. 
For instance, during one interview I asked him how 
he could know that he could take on someone else’s 
child and make it his own. His answer was, “How 
could I know I could take on my own child?” 
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At the time that Rob became available for adop- 
tion, Mr. Potter had worked through his questions, 
had expressed his confidence in the agency, and I had 
great confidence in what they would have to offer 
some child. However, I had done little with the 
Potters in terms of what they were hoping for in a 
youngster. Right along they had shown a good bit 
of flexibility as to what they could consider both in a 
child and his background but at this point both felt 
that the decision rested with the agency as to the 
kind of child they should have. 

Phase two of the study began after a brief skirmish 
during which the Potters accepted that if they were 
ever to tell a child he was chosen, they would have to 
have some part in the choosing, they settled down to 
work on their hopes and expectations for a child. 
They decided they could accept either a boy or a 
girl up to a year of age or perhaps a little older. They 
would hope for a child with the capacity for college 
but would not be too disappointed if such were not 
possible. They expressed particular interest in a 
youngster with some creative ability recognizing 
their own part in helping to develop whatever talent 
there might be. Nationality did not matter in the 
least as long as there was some physical resemblance 
to them. A long line of mental illness would worry 
them but physical or social problems in the back- 
ground would not concern them unduly. They felt 
they could be happy with a shy, quiet child or an 
active, vigorous one and would love a child for his 
own unique quality rather than for a possible exten- 
sion of themselves. 

At this point we had conviction that the Potters 
would have a great deal to offer Rob and that he 
would have a great deal to offer them but the ques- 
tion was whether they could accept the amount of 
difference this child presented. With this in mind, 
we went back over the record to see what the indica- 
tions were. The following are excerpts from the 
record: 


. “He (Mr. Potter) felt that they are reasonable people, that 
they are inclined to be easy going, flexible and can take things 
pretty much in their stride. This enters into the fact that they 
could be quite flexible in what they could consider in a young- 
ster except that a child with too much temperament would 
not be too much like them. I (the worker) felt the Potters 
were genuinely extremely flexible about what they could con- 
sider in nationality extraction providing the child was not too 
dark or a red head.” 

. “They have a large circle of friends, and talked with consider- 
able zest about their house. It is a very modern houseboat 
and their friends who have Colonial taste are somewhat 
amazed at it.” 

. “Mr. Potter is one of a family of three children and his 
parents live in Georgia where he was brought up. However, 
his father came originally from upper New England and is 
one of a large family of old Yankees.” 
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4. “Mr. and Mrs. Potter described themselves as being very 
different, and there was a nice kind of banter back and forth 
regarding these differences. Mr. Potter is intellectual. He js 
thoughtful and quiet. He loves music, plays the violin, enjoys 
his records, paints pictures that never get shown, and gen. 
erally leads a sort of quiet life. Mrs. Potter, in contrast to her 
husband is an animated, vivacious person who likes people 
and sociability. She enjoys modern dancing and has studied 
it. The Potters have been married for eight years and each 
seems able to stand on his own difference and yet come to 
terms with the other.” 


Here were definite indications that the Potters 
were secure people within themselves, were com- 
fortable in their difference from others as evidenced 
in their way of living (the houseboat) and might have 
the capacity to take on Rob and his difference. So 
we told them that occasionally the agency has a 
child who is part white and part Negro, but who, to 
all intents and purposes is white. Their first reaction 
was surprise that the agency would know it and then 
admiration that the agency would be honest about it. 
It was their feeling at that point that if the agency 
had determined, insofar as possible, that this was a 
white child, they would have no question. We agreed 
however, there were many other aspects that would 
need to be considered and they expressed definite 
interest in continuing this discussion. 

The next time the Potters came to the office with 
their questions and their convictions. They knew it 
was an old wives tale that there might be a throw- 
back, that is, a Negro child appearing in a future 
generation, but they wondered if there was anything 
scientific on this. We quoted from some books on 
genetics that the chances of such occurring was ex- 
tremely remote but at the same time told them we 
doubted that a positive statement could be made that 
such could not happen. Te question came up, of 
course, as to whether the child should know of his 
Negro ancestry. The Potters felt it was unnecessary 
to tell the child, and that this was something they 
could carry. We spent a good deal of time talking 
about the meaning to them of bearing this knowledge 
through life, how they would feel when the child 
was engaged, married, expecting a baby. Mr. and 
Mrs. Potter said they could carry this. 

Eventually, we wrote them a note telling them we 
had a youngster in whom we thought they might be 
interested, that there were complicating factors in 
the situation, but if they would like to hear about 
this child, we should be glad to talk with them. When 
they came to the office, they said accusingly, “You 
didn’t say whether it was a boy or a girl.”” They knew 
what the complicating factor was. We gave them all 
the information on Rob and his background. Every- 
thing about the child appealed to them and we as- 
sured them that his background was unusually good. 
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After they had seen Rob, we asked the Potters 
what they would do if, someday, by chance, Rob 
found out about his ancestry. Mr. Potter’s answer 
was, and I quote exactly, “It will be up to us to raise 
him strong, to meet whatever life has to offer.” He 
went on to say that they have no race prejudice and 
he knew they would be able to handle the matter 
with him in an unemotional way. 

After completion of the adoption, the following 
letter was received from Mr. and Mrs. Potter: 


“The birth certificate was very welcome, for it was a milestone 
on a long and happy road. We are very grateful to you for your 
gracious assistance, and the results of our collaboration, as summed 
up in Rob, bring us new delights daily. We look forward to seeing 
you soon on another such mission.” 


The selection and development of adoptive families 
is within the power of the agency. Absolute knowl- 
edge of how an individual child will turn out is not. If 
we can be wise in selecting the family for the child 
with a high degree of difference, and courageous in 
working with the family toward a greater acceptance 
of difference, there will be fewer children denied 
adoption. To repeat what Miss Fairweather said: 


“Normal, well-adjusted adults, given the opportunity, can 
weigh the risks of reasonable unknowns, arrive at a decision, and 
find a healthy way to adjust to the results of their decision.” 


Let us be sure to give them the opportunity. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDY CONFERENCE 
ON CHILD WELFARE 


THE International Study Conference on Child Wel- 
fare held in Bombay, India in December 1952 has 
recently issued a statement on its findings which 
reveal the truly universal character of human needs. 
As a result of their deliberations, the Conference 
enunciated a set of resolutions as applicable to our 
country as to the most backward. 
Among them were the following: 


I, Reaffirms its belief in the Declaration of the Rights of the 
Child . . . , and calls upon all Governments to enact appro- 
priate legislation to protect and guarantee such rights. 


II. Urges that, in order to implement the principles outlined in 
this declaration: . 


(a) Every country should do all it can to preserve and 
strenghten family “‘e, since a happy home is essential 
to the growth and development of every child; 

(b) Each individual child should be given the opportunity 
to become self-reliant and learn the principles of co- 
operation, so that, in due course, he will recognize and 
assume his responsibility as an adult, and play his part 
in the community; 

(c) The programmes and policies of voluntary and govern- 
mental agencies should be increasingly planned not only 
to facilitate the full development of the normal child, 
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but also to educate and rehabilitate the socially or 
physically handicapped child; 

(d) Free elementary education should be provided for all 
children and made compulsory as soon as possible. Vol- 
untary agencies may have to supplement governmental 
effort in this respect, until such time as Governments 
can take over the complete responsibility of financing 
free education for all children. However, it is the respon- 
sibility of Governments ultimately to provide educa- 
tion for the children of their countries. 


The statement continues: 


III. Emphasises the necessity of voluntary effort in initiating 
and furnishing the required services for the children of each 
country, including those which will ultimately be the respon- 
sibility of Governments. 

IV. Further maintains that voluntary agencies will always be 
essential, even in countries where Governments are able to 
take increasing responsibility for some of the fundamental 
services for children; individual citizens can find their social 
expression for service through these agencies, and can thus 
constantly pioneer to meet new needs and develop new methods. 

V. Recognises the value of establishing centres of specialised 
training for individuals dealing with children, and stresses 
the importance of providing further training facilities for 
the semi-trained, the part-time and the voluntary worker, 
in addition to increasing the number of professional full- 
time workers. 

VI. Realises the need for co-ordination and co-operation between 
the many voluntary agencies, on the one hand, and between 
governmental and voluntary effort, on the other hand, and 
recommends that methods for attaining these objectives 
receive careful study in each country; also urges the setting 
up of suitable machinery, where necessary, at national, state 
and local levels, to achieve these ends. 


In this statement, we can recognize goals expressed 
by the Midcentury White House Conference held 
in Washington in December 1950. 

The following statement of essentials for all chil- 
dren issued in the form of recommendations with 
regard to child development and education in the 
home should serve as a guide in planning com- 
munity services: 


e The basic education of the child in the home should include 
education on love, religion and citizenship. 

e Parent education is essential for the child’s care and proper 
development and should be given first consideration in all 
planning for child welfare. 

e The state and the community have an obligation to help par- 
ents to fulfill their responsibilities toward their children and, 
to this end, they should adopt appropriate measures—a system 
of family allowances where feasible, the provision of extensive 
and free health and educational services, and such other com- 
munity services as may be needed to assure the proper develop- 
ment of children. 

e Where day nurseries are necessary, they should be integrated 
into the whole set-up of social services and use should be made 
of their educational possibilities. 

e In view of the serious consequences of divorce for the child, 
emphasis should be given to its prevention through proper ed- 
ucation of young persons, so that their preparation for marriage 
does not relate exclusively to their marital relationships, but 
also includes thorough preparation for their duties and respon- 
sibilities as parents. 


The implementation of the resolutions and find- 
ings are the concern of the field of child welfare. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


League’s New Executive Director 


0x May 8 the Executive Committee of the Child 
Welfare League unanimously voted to employ Mr. 
Joseph H. Reid as Executive Director. It reached 
this conclusion on the basis of a recommendation of 
the Committee on Selection, headed by Grace A. 
Reeder in which all members of the committee con- 
curred. Mr. Reid has accepted the appointment, and 
has entered his new duties as of May 15. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction to me to turn 
over the executive direction of the League to Mr. 
Reid, after my brief incumbency of a little more than 
two months. It has been a most inspiring and en- 
joyable experience to be associated in this way with 
the Board and Staff of the League and with those 
representatives of member agencies whom I have 
had the opportunity to see in person or with whom I 
have been in touch through correspondence. Al- 
though I have worked closely with the League for 
many years, this period of active service has given 
me renewed and increased appreciation of the validity 
and effectiveness of the League’s program, the devo- 
tion of its members and friends, and the untiring, 
highly competent and imaginative work of the staff. 

In Mr. Reid the League has an Executive Director 
who brings to it an unusual combination of the 
qualities needed for successful leadership in this 
critical period through which our country is passing. 
He has excellent professional qualifications and ex- 
perience, and intimate acquaintance with the 
League’s program and the field of child welfare, ac- 
quired through three years of service as the League’s 
Assistant Executive Director. It has been a pleasure 
to work with him during these weeks of active collab- 
oration. His loyalty and devotion to the League and 
to child welfare, the quickness of his mind,. his 
flexibility and imagination, and his general adminis- 
trative capacity, are among the characteristics which, 
I believe, guarantee an exceedingly high quality of 
service. He will need the encouragement and support 
which the constituency of the League has always 
given its executives, perhaps in even greater measure 
because of the complexity of the problems confront- 
ing children and youth in today’s world. 


The Executive Committee approved an interim 
report of the Committee on Functions and Program 
of which Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard is chairman. The 
committee is embarking on a study of the functions 
and program of the League, with a view to expanding 
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and strengthening the service it gives. The purpose of 
the study has been defined as follows: 


To review, in the light of developments since the Child Welfare 
League was established, nearly thirty-five years ago, the nature 
and focus of the League’s program as related to the present-day 
needs of children; its constituency, including who its members are, 
how they are admitted to membership, the services given and re. 
ceived by members, and the ways in which they are related to the 
broad field of child welfare; the League’s method of work; the 
scientific foundations for the policies it pursues; and its relation 
to other agencies and organizations public and voluntary, con- 
cerned with serving children. Consideration will be given to the 
relative balance that should be maintained between intensive 
service, related to advancing scientific knowledge concerning the 
development of children and the kinds and quality of professional 
service given, and the outreach and breadth of the League’s pro- 
grams, in its role as spokesman for, and advocate of, child welfare. 


It will be my privilege to serve the League as a 
consultant to the committee undertaking the study. 


KATHARINE F. LENROOT 


Resolutions Adopted by Executive Committee, 
May 8, 1953 


1. The United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
of the Child Welfare League of America, Inc., a 
federation of some 250 agencies in the United States 
providing care and services to children, meeting in 
New York, May 8, 1953, expresses its conviction that 
continued support of the work of the United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund is ur- 
gently needed for the sake of the health and welfare 
of the world’s children and will constitute a vital 
contribution to the promotion of international under- 
standing and good will through United Nations 
agencies. 

The Committee urges the appropriation by the 
Congress of the United States of the amount of 
$9,814,333 remaining unappropriated from 1952 au- 
thorizing legislation. This authorization expires as of 
December 31, 1953. The program has been demon- 
strated to be practical, efficient, and well coordinated 
with the activities of other United Nations organiza- 
tions and with the programs for children within the 
countries receiving assistance. The amount cited will 
be needed in full for specific, carefully worked-out 
projects to come before the board of the Fund at its 
meeting next September. Other governments have 
made contributions more than sufficient to draw 
down the amount under the United States matching 
formula. 
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2. Principles Governing Emergency Care of Children in 
Civil Defense Programs 


Plans quite properly are being made by Civil 
Defense Authorities at federal and state levels for 
the protection of children in the event of disaster 
related to an attack. The Child Welfare League of 
America urges the most thoughtful consideration of 
the psychological and emotional factors involved in 
such an experience, as well as the more obvious re- 
quirements of physical care. The greatest care must 
be taken in making decisions as to whether or not 
to use, with children, air raid exercises and drills, and 
instructional materials on preparation for emer- 
gencies. Such decisions and plans should be worked 
out with the participation of persons who have 
special experience in dealing with the emotional 
problems of children. 

The following considerations and principles are 
recommended as guides: 


1. Children find their greatest security in the presence of their 
parents (or, when this is impossible, of a familiar and well- 
known relative, friend, neighbor or teacher). 

. Children depend on these familiar adults for the pattern of 
controls which are essential to their well-being and to that of 
the community. 

. Separation from or loss of parents (or other familiar adults 
who represent the source of security and control to the child) 
is recognized by child welfare workers as the most damaging 
single factor in children’s normal development. Evidence of 
this may be found in records of juvenile delinquency, emo- 
tional disturbance and mental illness. 


It is therefore recommended that plans for pro- 
tection and care of children during and immediately 
following an attack be based on these considerations 
and provide: 


. That parents and children be kept together in family units 
whenever possible, rather than separated by categories of 
age or sex. 

. That in the absence of their parents, whenever possible, chil- 
dren be sheltered with and cared for by familiar relatives, 
friends or neighbors. 

. That plans should be worked out on the neighborhood level, 
and clearly understood by parents, children, and the au- 
thorities. 


New League Provisionals 


Vista Del Mar Child Care Service 
3200 Motor Avenue 
Los Angeles 34, California 


Joseph Bonapart, Executive Director 


Jewish Big Brothers Association of Los Angeles 
590 North Vermont Avenue 
Los Angeles 4, California 


Milton L. Goldberg, Executive Director 
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League’s New Address 


On May 28, 1953, the League moved from 24 West 
40th Street to the Carnegie Endowment Interna- 
tional Center, 345 East 46th Street, New York 17, 
New York. Our headquarters are on the eighth floor. 

This attractive new building will house only non- 
profit, national and international organizations. We 
believe that our establishing headquarters here will 
greatly facilitate the work of the League, since 
several agencies with which we work quite closely 
will be in the same building. The building faces the 
United Nations, the East River, and First Avenue 
which is currently being developed into a park-like 
United Nations Plaza. 

Visitors are cordially invited, even now as we labor 
amid the paint pots and the plasterers. 


ADOPTION CLEARANCE SERVICE 


In the past few years there has been increased effort 
for adoption homes for older children, for children 
of mixed racial backgrounds, and for children with 
handicaps—each of whom has been designated as the 
hard-to-place child. At several of the League’s 
regional conferences discussion revealed the need to 
differentiate between the child who is hard to place 
because his condition limits the number of homes 
that would be able to give him the special care he 
needs and those who are hard to place only because 
sufficient publicity has not been given to their needs. 

Interest in finding homes for children other than 
the white infant revealed the need to broaden the 
geography in which appropriate adoption applicants 
were sought. After some experimentation, the Divi- 
sion of Social Administration of Ohio has established 
an adoption clearance service to which public and 
private agencies throughout the state send descrip- 
tive information both on children hard-to-place and 
prospective adoptive applicants interested in receiv- 
ing such children for adoption. The results have been 
gratifying. They have however led the participants 
to believe that such a clearance service might well 
be considered on a national basis in order to make 
sure that no child who might benefit by adoption 
would fail to find such a home though it be avail- 
able in some distant part of the country. At the Child 
Welfare League’s Eastern Regional Conference a 
suggestion was made that the possibility of establish- 
ing a national central clearance service be explored. 

Under the auspices of the Child Welfare League 
and the Ohio Division of Social Administration, a 
meeting to discuss this subject is to be held on Tues- 
day, June 2 at 8 p.m. at the Allerton Hotel in Cleve- 
land. Representatives of agencies from every part of 
the country are urged to come and participate. 
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BOARD MEMBER PAGE 


Creating a Fit Community for the Children We Care For* 


New horizons of opportunity set new tasks for the 
child welfare agency today. These horizons stretch 
out beyond the roads set by goals of yesterday and 
new roads are needed to reach them. Building these 
roads sets new tasks for the boards, staff and friends 
of agencies caring for children. 

Reflection on the work of one such agency, the 
Episcopal Church Home Society of Boston, led the 
writer to three observations: 


1. The ultimate test of the services and treatment of a child 
welfare agency today, comes in the life the children lead. 

2. Even though the agency succeeds to a remarkable degree in 
helping children and youth develop healthy personalities, there is 
the real danger that, as a result of unfavorable community en- 
vironment, more children will be added to the already long list of 
those needing agency care. 

3. It would seem necessary, therefore, that the concept of serv- 
ice and treatment be enlarged to include responsibility for chang- 
ing the community forces which tend to create children who need 
the services of an agency, or which tend to impair or prevent the 
adjustment of those who have been served or are being served. 


This is not to be taken as any facile theory of com- 
munity or environmental determinism. It is not so 
intended. There are such things as inherent person- 
ality flaws or defects due to inner rather than outer 
causes. There is also, thanks be to God, the very real 
possibility of healthy personality growth despite 
unfavorable environment. 

The Fact Finding Report, prepared for the Mid- 
century White House Conference for Children and 
Youth, lists the following eight basic components of 


a healthy personality in the order of their develop- 
ment: 


A “sense of trust;” a “‘sense of autonomy;” a “sense of initia- 
> ” . z ° ” «“c ee 2 ” 
tive; a “sense of accomplishment;” a “‘sense of identity;” a 
‘ ° ° ’ “ , ‘ . . 
‘sense of intimacy;” a “parental sense;” and a “sense of integrity.” 


The report points out that the attitude of the 
parent—and, I would add, or the attitude of a parent 
substitute—is the key to the success of this develop- 
ment. 

However, these experts added “the personalities 
of both parents and children and, consequently, their 


relationships, are affected by conditions under which 
they live.’”’} 


* From an address at the Annual Meeting of the Church Home 
Society of Boston, March 18, 1953. 

t Marion Robinson, “What Bends the Twig?” Reprint from 
“A Special Section,” Survey, January, 1951, on the Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth. 
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Community Factors Affecting Children 


The two community environmental factors selected 
by the White House Conference as most crucial at 
Midcentury 1950 in the United States were: 


“Economic factors affecting the health of personality.” 
“The effects of prejudice and discrimination.” 


A 

Zs 

Perhaps, equally significant is the fact that this 
report singled out only one positive factor for dis- 
cussion, namely, religion. This factor is relevant in 
an obvious way to a church-related child welfare 
agency. 

It is necessary, today, to add a third community 
factor, namely, war and peace. War no longer seems 
an occasional outburst of demonic forces. It seems 
now to be as much a part of our life as low wages, 
slums or group exclusiveness. Indeed, one reporter 
on the White House Conference, Kathryn Close, at 
that time an associate editor of Survey, wrote that, 


“no topic occupied so much conference thought and comment 
as the effect on children and young people as the threat of war.” 


Certainly the problem of war is a personality-shaping 
factor of far-reaching influence. 

Obviously, a child welfare agency cannot embark 
on a program to rid its area of all very low and very 
high incomes, even though they may impose heavy 
and often unbearable strains on children, their 
parents and their relationships to the detriment of 
healthy personality development. The fact is that a 
single agency cannot do too much in a direct way 
about low incomes—and I have a strong hunch that 
the very high incomes will thank us to leave them 
alone! One might say the church-related agency is 
just as limited in dealing directly with the com- 
munity-wide manifestations of prejudice and dis- 
crimination as these affect minority, racial, national, 
and religious groups as in dealing with the perennial 
problem of war. 


Attitude-Forming, an Agency Responsibility 


There are, however, some things such an agency, its 
board members, associates, friends, and staff can do, 
and, if well done, will be significant. 

The board, staff and friends can contribute as 
citizens, as well as through the agency, to influencing 
public policy, private projects of a constructive 
nature and community efforts designed to reduce job 
insecurity and substandard incomes, to improve in- 
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tergroup relations, and to further international ac- 
cord. 

There are more direct contributions which the 
church-related agency can make, and very much 
needed ones. 

For one thing, the agency can embark on a vigorous 
campaign tocreatea climate of attitudes and opinions 
in its related churches and in its community, which 
will accept and encourage the reconstruction of 
economic and human relations which must be done, 
if we are to break the vicious cycle of community 
factors that help create agency families and children. 

The agency would do this in cooperation with its 
own church social service agencies, the non-sectarian 
social welfare agencies of the community, and civic 
and interchurch groups of like interest. 

In addition, the agency could concern itself with 
government policy, with respect to the factors of low 
income, discrimination and war, perhaps through a 
standing committee on government policy. 

These two would constitute a two-level strategy 
toward creating a fit community. 


Implementing Program 


The Church Home Society of Boston offers an 
example of what is possible. A year ago, C.H.S. had 
160 associates in 137 out of the 199 parishes and 
missions in its diocese; it had 4,000 names on the 
mailing list of its magazine the Courier; in addition, 
C.H.S. has a primary audience of about 100,000 
Episcopalians. Through them it has access to several 
hundred thousand more and to key places in the life 
of Boston and the diocesan area. 

Certainly, attitudes and opinions are two of the 
most decisive factors in human relations and social 
affairs. They are the critical point at which knowledge 
or lack of it, religious faith or lack of it, and Christian 
character or lack of it, enter into the structure and 
functioning of personality. They are a factor in 
every moral decision. They tip the scales toward good 
or evil. 

Contemporary or recently departed dictators have 
understood this very well. All dictators contrive 
gigantic propaganda machines to shape attitudes 
and control opinions. It is the key to the conquest of 
the human spirit and of human life which all despots 
seek. If a community is to be made fit for the children 
the agency cares for, then the agency must go de- 
liberately into the business of attitude-forming and 
opinion-making. 

How may we carry out this over-all strategy of 
creating a community fit for children? 

1. First of all we need to improve constantly our knowledge 
and understanding of what a fit community is and what goes into 
making it such. 
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This requires research and self-study on a regular 
and planned basis. It means participation in studies 
planned on a larger basis than the single agency can 
undertake, such as those coordinated by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, or by the Child Welfare League. 


2. The next job is to proclaim the ideal for a fit community as 
best we know it at any given moment, to proclaim it vigorously 
through the spoken and written word and through other media of 
communication. 


We must not permit the cynics and scoffers to 
make us ashamed to proclaim an ideal simply be- 
cause they ridicule it as “utopian.” The recent report 
of the World Council of Churches reminds us it have 
been men and women with a vision of a “more perfect 
society here on earth who have been among the great 
benefactors of mankind.” 

We must resist intimidation by bigots and stand- 
patters who would make us afraid to proclaim a vision 
of a new community of “‘justice and right, peace and 
brotherhood” simply because it might require some 
changes in them or in their behavior, or in their 
monopoly on the purse strings and public policy of 
the community. 

We must resist and expose the agents of the totali- 
tarian states who pose as champions of this “new 
community” but who really seek to convert the world 
into a social and spiritual prison camp in which chil- 
dren can at best be only a monstrous caricature of 
man, who is created in the image of God. 


3. The most effective proclamation, however, will be by way of 
example. People outside the agency, and people outside the church 
family, its parishes and missions have a right, perhaps, even a duty 
to say to us—“‘What you do makes so much noise, I cannot hear 
what you say.” 


This means that if the agency board members, 
officers, associates, friends and staff are to take up 
seriously the job of making their area a fit community 
for children, they must begin at home and move out 
from there. 

They begin by asking not what are the minimum 
qualities of a community fit for children, but what 
ideals, what relationships, what standards, what 
goals should dominate the community and the insti- 
tutions through which its corporate life is expressed? 

They then ask, “to what extent do we come up to 
or fall short of these qualities?” You know the old 
saying—‘“‘It is easy to confess another man’s sins.” 
This is only too true. It is hard, also, to assess realis- 
tically our “worthy acts.” 


New Program Demands Self-Examination 


Would this not mean, first of all, that the agency 
leadership, lay and professional, would have to gain 
a deeper understanding of how these factors— 
economic insecurity, racial prejudice and war—oper- 
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ate in contemporary society and obtain more ac- 
curate knowledge as to how they manifest themselves 
in its church family life? 

Would it not mean that the combined human and 
material resources of the agency would be directed 
toward interpreting to its church members what a 
“fit family” and ‘fit community” are; why they are 
necessary to healthy child development; and what 
they can do to make their parishes a fit part of a fit 
community? Is our job with ourselves done when 
we are able to say that the agency has rid its im- 
mediate family of the kinds of racial, national and 
class exclusiveness which impair healthy personality 
growth in our children? 

What are our unspoken but policy-shaping as- 
sumptions about desirable standards of self-identi- 
fication for children. Would the agency rate Christian 
character as more or less important than race or 
class or nationality, in evaluating a placement plan? 

Does the agency concede, without testing, the 
common assumption of most child care and place- 
ment agencies that an Episcopal or Methodist or 
Roman Catholic child of Japanese-American church 
members of the same communion should not be 
placed with a like church family of English-Ameri- 
cans? I do not know the answer; I do suggest it is 
worth exploring. 

One thing is certain, self-examination has to take 
into account unspoken assumptions and has to go 
beyond the confines of board meetings, personnel 
policies, or professional services. 

Such self-examination on the part of our parishes 
and by them of their communities must also be en- 
couraged. 

In addition to the traditional racial, national, and 
class prejudices and discrimination which inhibit 
healthy personality growth, they may find strong 
traces of equally unwholesome prejudices against 
the child who lives with foster parents. 

As a final example of new highways, let us take a 
brief look at the uncertain prospects of peace in re- 
lation to a community fit for our children. According 
to the last annual report of the National Child Labor 
Committee, one of the results of the war has been a 
“rapid rise in the number of school-age children em- 
ployed.” 

In 1951, 2,344,000 children and youth between 
14-17 were employed, and therefore, missing proper 
schooling. In addition, the Children’s Bureau es- 
timates that around one million children between 
the ages of 10 and 17 come each year to the attention 
of law enforcement agencies, as delinquents. 

There is, of course, the larger and more pervasive 
problem of the draft and the recurring proposal of 
universal military training. These necessities of a 
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world sundered by the aggressive acts of one group 
of nations and the accumulated injustices of others, 
affect profoundly the possibility of creating a fit 
community. The road to peace, therefore, becomes as 
much the concern of the child welfare agency as case- 
work standards. The alternative, of course, to war is 
not surrender to any of the demonic totalitarian 
movements or governments which plague the present 
age with its full share of troubles. We do not sur- 
render our community to the gangsters but seek to 
cut out gangsterism, root and branch; we rehabilitate 
and correct where possible; we also seek to remove 
conditions in ourselves and in society which help 
gangsterism. 

The alternative, however, may be something more 
dificult than winning “unconditional surrender” and 
destruction of the totalitarian aggressors—as we and 
our allies did a few years ago; something more dif- 
ficult than keeping totalitarian aggressors at bay, as 
we and our allies are doing now. 

The alternative may include helping and persuad- 
ing “Christian nations” to authorize, provide for by 
a rapid timetable, and guarantee by a firm and fixed 
date, full independence and self-government for 
their remaining colonies, before it is too late to save 
their children as well as ours from atomic roasting. 
Together the democratic and prodemocratic nations 
must provide and guarantee higher standards of 
human freedoms, rights, and responsibility. This 
may be the heart of a dynamic, creative and Christian 
approach to peace. 

The highway of constructive action for peace is 
not easy. To the contrary, it is full of pitfalls, dan- 
gerous curves and intersections. We must learn to 
travel it if we would approach the new horizon of a 
“fit community.” 


Two-Level Strategy 


Thus we have before us a two-level strategy (1) 
serving as watchdog of government action; and (2) 
creating a climate of attitudes and opinions in related 
churches and in the community which will accept, 
encourage and help along necessary social reconstruc- 
tion through: 


1. Research into what the community should be. 
2. Proclamation of the ideal community. 


3. Self-examination in terms of the ideal and with special ref- 
erence to the triple danger of (a) economic inadequacy and in- 
security, (b) prejudice and discrimination, and (c) war or unstable 
peace. 


4, Setting effective example in the agency itself. 
5. Encouraging self-examination and example-leadership on 


the part of local churches, to lead us hopefully closer to the new 
horizon of creating a fit community for the children we care for. 


Rev. M. Moran Weston, 
Executive Secretary, Division of Social Education and Community 
Action, National Council Protestant Episcopal Church 
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READER'S FORUM 


Dear Editor: 


The questions of custody, of right to visit, and to 
enjoy the company of children in spite of divorce, 
duty to support, etc., present some very special prob- 
lems when it comes to adoption by stepparents. We 
have had a number of cases in our courts, including a 
few appeals to the Supreme Court, on the very ques- 
tion of the rights of divorced parents. The solution is 
most complicated. The welfare of the children, their 
adjustment to the persons who are their legal parents, 
legal rights, etc., all get mixed up. Perhaps some 
agencies have had special experience in helping par- 
ents work through the maze of complications, in- 
cluding their personal feelings, and plans for their 
future conduct in relation to the children, which 
could be analyzed to help others. 


Many of us are concerned about the way in which 
parents having custody of divorce decree can give 
unrestricted consent to adoption possibly even with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the other parent. 
Since the provision in divorce involves merely the 
determination by the court as to which parent shall 
have the actual physical possession of the child and 
be responsible for his care, and not an absolute ad- 
judication, the other parent still has rights unless a 
court takes them away from him on the grounds of 
his unfitness to be a parent. The divorce laws of all 
the states with which I am acquainted leave the 
matter of custody open for further orders. The judg- 
ment of the court is not on the subject of whether the 
parents are unfit to have the children and should, 
therefore, be deprived of their custody in the sense 
that a juvenile court has this responsibility. It is 
merely a matter of determining as between the two 
parents which one should most logically be given 
the care of the child. However, it has been my experi- 
ence that the divorce decree does not effectively de- 
prive a parent of the custody of a child to the extent 
that he cannot regain the child without further orders 
should the parent having custody die. In other words, 
it is not necessary for a parent to go back to court 
and have custody restored to him if the person having 
it has passed out of the picture. We know of instances 
where the mother, who has had custody, gives the 
children to the father without the knowledge or 
consent of the court and he proceeds to conduct him- 
self in relation to their custody as if there had been 
no intervening court order. Therefore, one should 
include in an examination of this study, what basic 


differences there are in the statutory concepts of 


custody deriving from divorce orders and from ju- 
venile court orders. 
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Also in regard to helping children work through 
their feelings about relationships with their parents, 
when an adoption by a stepparent has taken place, 
in practically every instance there has been no case- 
work service, at least as far as the laws in the states 
of the Middle West are concerned. Not even an in- 
vestigation is required by law before the court enters 
a decree of adoption. It is rare indeed when the 
court request such an investigation. Therefore, case- 
work service is not available as a matter of course. 
A national study might well concern itself with such 
questions in reviewing possible plans for reaching 
more children by working with courts and other 
agencies to make referrals. Of course, with the family 
threatened with difficulties which might lead to 
divorce, where a divorce is obtained, the caseworker 
could work with the parents and children until the 
problems which most seriously hurt the children have 
been worked through. There are some very deep and 
far-reaching implications both from the standpoint 
of law and of casework in this problem of adoption 
of children of divorced parents. 

It might be helpful if this be considered at the 
Regional Child Welfare Conference. Perhaps lawyers 
could be asked to participate in representing the 
ramifications and the possible remedial steps from 
this standpoint. 

EstHer L. ImMm_er, 


Executive Secretary, Iowa Commission on Children and Youth 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Epiror’s Nore: 


Most adoption statutes require the consent of both 
parents; therefore, if a stepparent wishes to adopt 
the child of a spouse’s first marriage, it must be with 
the consent of both parents. As far as divorce is con- 
cerned, the issue before the courts is whether there 
are grounds for dissolving the relationship of husband 
and wife. The courts have jurisdiction over the 
parties to the marriage and therefore may enter 
orders regarding the support and custody of children. 

The next problem is about the legal protection of a 
child so that the parent who has “‘assumed custody” 
should not be able to turn it over to the parent pre- 
sumably declared inadequate. In divorce cases where 
there are minor children, the matter of custody may 
be by agreement between the parties or by order of 
the court. When the custody is by agreement it may 
be said that one parent ‘“‘assumed custody.” This 
would not in any way hinder a different agreement 
at a later date. If custody is determined by the 
court, generally speaking, the order is based on 
what is best for the child as between the two par- 
ents. Frequently there is no assumption that either 
parent is inadequate though it is common prac- 
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tice to award the custody of younger children to 
the mother with divided custody following when 
children are of school age. If the parent having cus- 
tody dies there is no question but that the surviving 
parent has the right to the child unless or until his 
rights have been terminated. Both parents have 
equal rights to claim legal custody and even if 
divided custody where a child is with one parent at 
a given period of time and with the other the balance 
of the time, this is a matter of convenience. Even 
where one parent has been given sole custody by the 
court, upon the death of that parent the only person 
with a legal right to custody is the surviving parent. 
If the rights of the surviving parent have been termi- 
nated by order of court, of if both parents die, the 
child is mon sui juris and requires a guardian of the 
person. 

The Juvenile Court in its order is exercising the 
state’s right to intervene on behalf of the child and 
to place the child if necessary in the legal custody of a 
person other than the parents or with a social agency 
but its order does not generally decide custody as be- 
tween the two parents. If the Juvenile Court enters 
an order terminating the rights of one parent, these 
rights are not revived by the death of the parent 
taking custody. The child is without a guardian un- 
less or until one is appointed. 

It seems to me that the basic distinction to be 
made is between legal custody and the termination 
of the parent-child relationship. Natural parents 
have the right to give or withhold their consent to 
adoption until that right has been terminated by 
law; either they have executed a legal surrender or a 
court of competent jurisdiction has terminated their 
rights. 


(Other comments are cordially invited.) 


CONFERENCES—1953-54 


Southwest Regional Conference 


June 10, 11, 12 

Cosmopolitan Hotel 

Denver, Colorado 

Chairman: Rothe Hilger 

Mail address: Colorado Children’s Aid Society 
314 14th Street 
Denver 2, Colorado 


Midwest Regional Conference 

Early in 1954 

Chicago, Illinois 

Chairman: Dr. Roman L. Haremski 

Mail address: Child Welfare Division 
State Department of Public Welfare 
628 East Adams Street 
Springfield, Illinois 
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NEW LEAGUE PUBLICATION 
Six Selected Papers on Child Welfare Problems 


TuroucH the interest and generosity of the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, we have recently 
issued a pamphlet of six papers selected from the 
program of the League at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work in Chicago, 1952, 

These papers, written by outstanding experts, in- 
clude discussions of the social worker’s responsibility 
for the emotionally disturbed child; some practical 
suggestions for research programs in child welfare; 
and expositions on making community-wide evalua- 
tion of day care programs, on casework service to 
parents when their children are in foster care, and on 
some recent trends in homefinding. We believe this 
collection of papers provides stimulating reading and 
should prove valuable material for discussion wher- 
ever agencies and staffs are concerned with these 
important and often baffling problems. 

Price, $1.50 
& 


BOOK NOTES 


An Approacu To MeasurtnG Resutts 1n Soctat Work, David 
G. French, Columbia University Press, New York, 1952, 
172 pp., price $3.00. 

Evaluative research is generally recognized as one 
of the most important next steps in the develop- 
ment of the profession of social work. Expansion of 
social services, increasing costs, and fund-raising 
difficulties are stimulating questions concerning 
values and results of social work practice. Higher 
standards of professional practice are linked to the 
evaluation of present activities and programs. Thus 
concern about research in social work is shared by 
both laymen and professional workers. 

A distinct contribution toward clarifying the 
present status and potential goals of such research 
was made by the Michigan Welfare League, a state- 
wide planning organization working with both 
voluntary and tax-supported agencies and composed 
of both laymen and professional practitioners. Rather 
than undertake a direct research project, the board 
of this agency launched in 1951 the Reconnaissance 
Study of Evaluative Research in Social Work, which 
may be described as “research in research.” The re- 
port of this undertaking directed by David G. 
French, on leave from the American Association of 
Social Workers, has carried understanding and plan- 
ning for evaluative research a long way in the right 
direction. 

Although related to the problems and resources of 
social work in Michigan, the analysis of problems 
and recommendations are generally applicable to the 
total field of social work. It has revealed the over-all 
investment which the people of a single state are 
making in social work, the questions which both pro- 
fessional and lay persons are asking about social 
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work, and the implications for planning a research 
program. The more than 125 millions of dollars spent 
by voluntary and governmental agencies in social 
work and the less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
this amount to determine the effectiveness of such 
programs or to improve them was the record of 
Michigan in 1950. The relationship between these 
expenditures is in contrast to practices in both in- 
dustry and medicine customarily allocating funds 
and personnel for research. This situation can be 
paralleled in many other states of comparable size 
and importance. 

The purpose of the reconnaissance study was to 
survey some of the past attempts to evaluate social 
work services, to identify obstacles which have been 
encountered and to explore possibilities for develop- 
ing a continuing research program in social work 
which might provide answers to some of the questions 
currently raised about the effectiveness of social work 
practice. As a first step, an effort was made to de- 
termine the kinds of questions which practitioners, 
administrators and board members were asking about 
the effectiveness of their programs. To spell out these 
questions, three conferences were held during the 
spring of 1951; the first in the field of child welfare, 
the second in the family service field, and the third 
in the field of public assistance. This process resulted 
in a roster of questions which can serve as a guide to 
persons interested in evaluative research. 

From the analysis of these questions a logical 
sequence of action emerges. This includes identifying 
the goals that are being sought; analyzing the prob- 
lems with which the activity of social work must 
cope; describing and standardizing this activity; 
measuring the degree of change that comes about and 
determining whether the change observed is the re- 
sult of the activity or due to other factors. Because 
problems confronting social work are specific in- 
stances of problems which confront other professions 
and the human sciences, it is recommended that re- 
search directed toward problems in social work be 
related to knowledge of human relations. Thus ad- 
vances in knowledge which have resulted from the 
procedures of scientific research may be incorporated 
in the research. 

The careful analysis of problems to which answers 
are sought, the delineation of steps in the research 
process and the analysis of four important studies as 
seen by four consultants to the reconnaissance study 
have led Mr. French to conclusions concerning the 
effective administrative setting for evaluative re- 
search. This he believes to be a graduate school of 
social work within a university setting, and to this 
end he includes suggestions for financing and staffing 
such an effort. 
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This is a little book which one reads with interest 
and profit and lays down with a feeling of confidence. 
Interest and profit result from the clarity, logic, and 
simplicity of the writing. The feeling of confidence 
results from the realistic and practical way in which 
a possible future course is outlined. 

Marion Hatuway, Pu.D., 
Director, Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of Social 
Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
® 


Pray Groups For CHILDREN OF ScHooLt Ace, Miriam Cohen 
Harper, Play Schools Association, Inc., and Bronx House, New 
York, 1952. 90 pp. 75 cents. 


RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR THE Group Care OF CHILDREN 
or ELrementary Scuoot Ace (What is a Good Play School), 
Play Schools Association, New York, 1953. 15 pp. 25 cents. 
For many years the Play Schools Association has 

concentrated upon the interpretation of the signifi- 

cance of play in the lives of children from five to 
twelve years. They have supervised after-school and 
summer play schools in and around New York City 
located in child care centers, day camps, housing 
projects and settlement houses. Mrs. Miriam Cohen 

Harper makes a straight-forward appraisal of a 

three-year study of such a play school at Bronx 

House in Play Groups for Children of School Age. 

Herein are suggestions that can readily be used by 

anyone concerned with the best development of 

young children; group workers in after-school pro- 
grams, teachers in the classroom, parents in the home. 

Any camp director might use it as a guide in inter- 

preting to counselors the philosophy and point of 

view most conducive to happy living with children. 

Two leaders, hopefully a man and woman, “‘chosen 
for their qualifications as individuals rather than as 
teachers or group workers” lived with a group of 20 
children. This was an all-day, five-day-a-week pro- 
gram. These leaders were responsible for the group’s 
“safety, functioning and activities.” As a basis of 
group formation the age, physical development, skill 
and emotional ability of each child to live with 
others was considered. The children were screened 
by a friendly caseworker who accepted the parents 
and encouraged them to cooperate from the first in 
the whole play school setup. 

At the outset some children were recognized as too 
withdrawn or too aggressive to fit into the group. 
The caseworker helped the mothers to make other 
summer plans for these children. ““The number and 
kinds of children who can live in a group depend 
upon the leader’s skill and personality, room space 
and equipment.” Those leaders with imagination, 
originality and flexibility seemed better able to 
create the desired relaxed, comfortable atmosphere. 

The training and in-service guidance of the leader 
were carried on by a highly skilled director with the 
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cooperation of the staff of the Play Schools Associa- 
tion. An intensive pre-season session was held in 
addition to the pre-service orientation at Bronx 
House. During the summer frequent staff meetings, 
consultation with the caseworker and on-the-job 
demonstration of skills helped the leader to “‘a better 
understanding of the use of herself in relation to the 
group.” Emphasis was placed upon the full realiza- 
tion of the meaning of play as the “‘child’s own way 
of living and learning” as well as upon specific, 
practical program skills. 

Each leader was urged to keep written records of 
group activities and of each child, describing rather 
than interpreting his behavior. These records were 
the springboard to discussions with the caseworker 
and a guide to the supervisor as to the needs of the 
leader. 

The appendix contains a blueprint of the setting 
up and operation of a play school. It offers specific 
suggestions for obtaining an all around picture of 
each child’s background in the section on “Intake 
Procedures.” It outlines in detail the training pro- 
gram and the job analyses of all members of the 
staff. It offers a suggested form for the records of 
group activities and of individual children. The 
direct, simple style, the pertinent captions make for 
easy reading for the layman; ready reference for the 
supervisor. 

The Play Schools Association has long recognized 
that the summer vacation of almost three months 
met the needs of an agricultural society. The aim of 
their summer play schools has been to give children 
an opportunity to “create, to explore, to express 
themselves, make friends and have fun” in a demo- 
cratic situation built around group living. 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


New Rates 


The pamphlet, Recommended Standards for the 
Group Care of Children of Elementary School Age, 
gives a thumbnail sketch of the elements necessary 
for a successful play school. It can be used by group 
workers as a measuring rod with which to gauge 
their practices and understandings. It is brief, 
pointedly outlined and illuminating. The answers to 
questions aroused by these statements can be ob. 
tained by consultation with the staff of Play Schools 
Association and in some of their other publications, 
It, too, “reiterates the need for perpetuating our 
curiosity” and continuing to find ways of improving 
our programs for young children. 


Atice B. MIFF in, 
Director, Hale House, Boston, Massachusetts 


An Important New Pamphlet 


THE CHILD ENTERING NURSERY SCHOOL 


A Study of Intake Principles and Procedures 


by 
JosepH Sreinert, Px.D., Mrs. Epirn Arkins, M.S. 
and Mrs. Tueresa Jackson, M.S. 


Published by the Council Child Development Center, 
227 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


with introduction by 
Peter B. Neusauer, M.D., Director 


e A useful guide, replete with illustrative case histories, 
for nursery school teachers and parents alike. 


Price: 50¢ per copy 


Classified personnel ads will be inserted at the rate of 10 cents per word; boxed ads at the rate of $7.50 
per inch. The minimum for each insertion is $2.50. Payment must accompany all orders. 


Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of advertising is the eighth of the month prior to the month of 
publication. Ads will be published in one issue only unless specified otherwise. 


Classified ads listing a box number or otherwise not identifying the agency will be accepted, with the 


stipulation that a statement be enclosed with the ad to the effect that the person presently holding the job 
is aware of the fact that the ad is being placed. 


CASEWORKERS: Immediate openings 
for two professionally trained workers, 
one in child placing and one in protective 
service. Excellent supervision. Salary 
range $3000-$4200. Write Mrs. Nelle 
Lane Gardner, Executive Director, Chil- 
dren’s Friend and Service, 95 Fountain 


St., Providence, R. I. 


CHILD WELFARE ©« June, 1953 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, woman, 
for small children’s agency with multiple 
program including group care, foster home 
placement, unmarried parents and adop- 
tion service. Member CWLA. Write 
Executive Director, Woodfield Children’s 
Village, 1899 Stratfield Rd., Bridgeport 
29, Conn. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, progres- 
sive institution, dependent boys and girls, 
ages 5 through 14, psychiatric consultant. 
Master’s degree in casework and experi- 
ence prerequisite. Write Miss Adriana 
Bouterse, Executive Director, Chicago 
Nursery and Half Orphan Asylum, 2801 
Foster Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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